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It is most refreshing, after reading these piddling attacks and the 
coarser but no less mendacious blackguardism which has lately appeared 
respecting the motives and conduct of the Committee, to walk through 
the Galleries and behold the throngs of gratified spectators who are 
enjoying and improving these fruits of our enterprise. A single face 
made brighter by this lively scene, a single heart made happier by these 
refining influences, outweigh whole reams of calumny and falsehood. 



MEMORANDA OF THE MODE OF WORKING ADOPTED BY 

SEVERAL FRENCH ARTISTS. 
A FRIEND of ours, who is an artist, has obligingly furnished us with 
memoranda of his gleanings from conversations with several painters 
recently from Paris, respecting the manner of execution of two or three 
distinguished artists in that city. 

Two pictures of Vernet's, at Versailles, were thrown open to the 
public through the stages of their progress. It was interesting to ob- 
serve the decisive mode of operation at which this giant of execution 
had, after years of active labor, arrived. Two largely extended can- 
vasses presented to the spectator a labyrinth of lines intended to be 
suggestive of the direction of limbs, bodies, guns, lances and other ele- 
ments of a battle-field. Those intended for the figures were capped 
with a species of wig-block contour on which was based the head — not 
yet painted. This manner of dot and line design was the drawing on 
which Vernet afterwards hung his painting. He seems to be so open to 
the varying suggestions of his fancy, and his mode of creating entire or 
to completeness is so much in the nature of improvising (always sway- 
ing in favor of the picturesque), that he appears to consider it as a 
hampering and restraint to the headlong progress of his brush, to com- 
mence with any thing like a definite outline. At the top of the canvass 
the stripe of sky already painted, showed the spectator where he com- 
menced the operation of his color, and in its vital blue (for although 
not counted among the colorists, he has the virtue of the outdoor natu- 
ralness of a busy world) was seen the wreathing of peals of cannon 
smoke which, as yet, had not its origin except in the imagination of the 
painter. As the picture progressed, the spectators saw the curtain of 
his revealing pencil drop downwards, and minarets, peaks, standards, 
tops of towers as yet but castles in the air, all in their proper turn came 
into existence, to find their bases in the bottom of his picture as yet 
untouched. So went on the conversion of this maze of lines into heads, 
hands, legs and arms, the artist, as was said of Reynolds, having the 
happy faculty of discarding every line but the right one. In the com- 
pletion of Vernet's picture, the unbroken steps of its gradation contain 
the secret of the charm of its striking reality. We see the light and 
shade commenced at the thin end of the gradation. The sky, clouds, 
undulating smoke and broken ground of the distant horizon are the 
stepping points by which he picks his way to the foreground of the 
picture. The most perfect chain of thickening intensity, both as regards 
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chiaro-scuro and color, is preserved, and in the foreground, in the utmost 
vehemence and noisy force of light and dark, and of contrasted colors, 
we have that sparkle and action of his bustling groups. Plane after 
plane is indicated by its greater obviousness to the eye. If the arm of 
one figure interlaces that of another, the wearer is, with an inciease of 
the ingredient of dark, made to stand forth with the rarest nicety. 

Diaz, Couture, Decamps, Delacroix, &c. are the lights of the French 
school of color. Couture has his atelier thrown open for the reception 
of students, and with the fame of his great picture purchased by the 
government for a place among the great works of the living French, is 
probably now the centre of Art in Paris. He works on the principle 
that whatever cannot be realized at a heat ought to be thrown aside as 
a failure. His pigments are laid on the palette unmixed, and are then 
blended as occasion requires them for the object imitated. This he 
proposes with reference to freshness of color, which we believe was also 
practised by Lawrence and propounded by Reynolds. All the muddling 
of colors, after they are once on the canvass in their proper places, is 
avoided. Each part of the surface imitated he proposes to represent by 
a tint of color as nearly characteristic of it as the eye of the painter can 
realize. Layers of color are therefore laid side by side with the most 
studied care, with the intention that the work shall require no further 
touching. If such attempt falls short of the object, it goes for nothing. 
The balancer throws up his plates ; he misses his poise ; they fall to 
the ground and are broken. This is a failure and is laid aside for a 
more successful attempt. Thus argues Couture : if you miss it, do not 
cobble, but try another. 

Diaz sits down under the shade of a few trees. He turns to all points 
of the compass. He does not ask for the elements of the picturesque in 
the way that others desire it. He looks at what is constantly in opera- 
tion before him — the principles of nature. Sunsliine to him is a picture. 
Shade is in itself a picture. The sense of heat he looks upon as picto- 
rial. He sets himself to embody the sentiment that attaches to the 
cool shade of the sunlit foliage overhead. He sees every thing in the 
external world in reference to its color. He aims through his knowledge 
of surface, texture, impasto, the illuminating and lustrous resources of 
glazing, the advantageous use of certain vehicles, in the outlay and art 
of contrasting the most enhancing opposites of color, to reach the utmost 
maximum of paint^all that the full power of the palette, the slender 
extremes of black and white, of scarlet and blue, can attain. Diaz gives 
himself up to color for color's sake. Whether it be the plucked hues of 
half a dozen blooming flowers, or the sickly soberness of the lichen-cov- 
ered tree trunk — whether the speckled browns and greys of a brood of 
chickens scratching in the straw, or the gorgeous lustre of the Arabesque 
of Moorish interiors, of Oriental silks and Eastern dyes— he aims alike 
in all to realize the subtle beauties of color as they are developed 
through the influence of light in the rarer or the more common-placa 
objects of Nature. 



